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The Presiding Bishop Says 

"The war makes our parish program and Every Member 

Canvass this year one of the most crucial in the history of 

the Church. It is imperative that every parish and mission 

have a better organized and more aggressive program and 


canvass in order that the Church may be prepared for the | 
important days ahead.” | 


There is an appeal and a challenge in these words by the Presiding Bishop. e 
| OT SS 
Of prime importance to insure a successful parish program is information — b 


education. FORTH, the national monthly news magazine of the Church,. Have this Canvass Number 


will help make the members of your parish more conscious of the Church's mailed ie to ie homes of 
r people for on 

Be world-wide work and the share they have in it, by providing a regular flow bee ey y i 

ss 5¢ per copy postpaid 


of inspiring articles of timely interest. 


Under our group subscription plan, for fifty cents a year — about four cents We supply mailing wrappers to 
be addressed for this mailing. 


This can be considered the first 
parish, an expenditure so small that many parishes consider it a good invest- issue, if, later, you decide to 
enter yearly subscriptions at our Dh 
low group rates. i 


per family per month — FORTH can be mailed direct to every home in your 


ment to include 100% subscription coverage in the parish budget. 


You can not afford to overlook this educational opportunity as part of your 


Forward in Service Program. Place your subscription order today to start with @ 


this Canvass Issue by using the conyenient order form below. 


Single subscription $1.00; 20 or more subscriptions 60c each; 
100 or more subscriptions 50c each. 


jorth MAGAZINE 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I want my parish to Go FORWARD with forth 


As part of the Forward in Service Program I want the members of my parish to 
become more interested in and responsive to the world-wide Mission of the Church. 
( ) Please enter subscriptions to FORTH for the ......., persons whose names 
and addresses are attached, to be billed at the special group rate. 


( ) Please enter our order for ........ copies of the November Every Member 
Canvass Number to be mailed direct to individual addresses at 5¢ each postpaid, 
and send me wrappers to be addressed and returned to you for mailing. 


if "The Magazine of Inspired Adventure” 1" my 
or 281 FOURTH AVENUE + NEW YORK, N. Y. ue 
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The Rev. Franklin J. Clark, p.p., Secretary madarec?? 
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One of the first among the many sights American soldiers, sailors and marines come to - 
London to see is St. Paul’s Cathedral. Two years ago, it was hemmed in by offices, 
shops and commercial buildings. All these have now crumbled into dust and ashes under 
Nazi bombs and today St. Paul’s stands, as it should stand, clear, majestic, its great cross of 
gold above the city, sharp out against the sky. 

Surely there is something symbolic in that. The confused mass of buildings has 
gone; the rubbish has gone; but what really matters remains. A great deal that we 
thought we valued has gone but we have refound something that is the best of all and 
- that matters most. 

Although we see the war as one of liberation for the enslaved peoples, we also see 
it as a struggle to keep open the road from a Christian past to a more Christian future. We 
know that the real issue is whether Christianity and all that it means is to survive. 

We have not always considered what Christianity implies or remembered that nearly 
everything of value in our lives has a Christian ancestry. We have been living on our capital. 
We have only realized its value now that we are in danger of losing it. Yet however careless 
we have been, we have never turned our backs upon our Christian inheritance nor shall 


wees 20) nom —LORD HALIFAX,’ 
Talia. British Ambassador to the United States 


The Presiding Bishop Suggests: 


The Soundest Investment 


“He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord; and_ that 


which he, hath given. will..he. pay him.. 


again.” 


EAN SWIFT taking these words 

as his text preached in his 
Cathedral at Dublin a charity ser- 
mon, which consisted of a single state- 
ment—“If you like the security, down 
with the brass.” What was the ef- 
fect produced upon the congregation 
by this undignified and eccentric per- 
formance, I do not know. It does, 
however, invite us to consider giving 
as a form of investment and the ques- 
tion as to what return we may expect 
from it. 

This is not indeed the highest mo- 
_ tive for Christian giving. St. Paul 
warns us that even if we give all our 
goods to feed the poor and have not 
love, it profiteth us nothing. Yet this 
very warning is an assurance that 
giving which is prompted by love is 
the soundest of all investments and 
brings us in the long run the most 
valuable returns. 

Let us apply this principle to. the 
appeal which is made every autumn 
for support of the work of the 
Church. The purpose of this work is 
the preaching of the Gospel, the estab- 
lishment of God’s Kingdom through- 
out the world. In giving we think not 
of the advantage that will accrue to 
ourselves, but rather we are prompted 
by gratitude to our Heavenly Father 
and by the desire to extend the bless- 
ings we have received from Him to 


_ His children in every land. Yet even 


so it must be evident to every 
thoughtful person today that security 
and well-being in the years that lie 
ahead depend upon success in the ef- 


fort to establish God’s Kingdom of 
love, righteousness, justice and free- 
dom. throughout the world. 


When our Government asks us to 


buy bonds we do it from patriotic 
motives, but we also recognize this as 
a sound investment, for if this war is 


lost no other investment will be of any | 


value. Experience, however, has 
taught us that even the winning of a 
war does not guarantee permanent 
security. This will depend upon the 
moral conditions that prevail in the 
world after the war is over. Ex- 
perience also teaches us that these 
conditions can be made to prevail only 
when our human efforts are re- 
enforced by the Divine Power. In 
other words, it is only when the king- 
doms of this world have become the 
Kingdom of our God and His Christ 
that we can be assured of permanent 
peace and well-being. 

At the moment it may be thought 
that the obligation for support of our 
missionary endeavor has been _less- 
ened. We have other demands press- 
ing upon us from all sides. It is 
impossible to carry on work in some 
of our mission fields. In reality, how- 
ever, there was never a time when 
adequate support of missionary work 
was more imperative. What value 
would there be in winning a physical 
war if in doing it we lost the battle 
for the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God? The very difficulties that 
confront us in carrying on our effort 
to advance God’s Kingdom demon- 
strate the supreme need of rallying 
to its support. 

If this war represents a conflict of 
moral ideals, if the issue before us is 
the alternative of chaos or prevalence 
in human society of love, righteous- 


ness, freedom and justice, it is no 
time to lessen our efforts to bring into 
human life that power of God which 
is the only assurance of moral victory. 
When peace comes it will bring: the 
greatest opportunities for extending 
the Kingdom of God that have ever 
opened up before the Church. We 
must be prepared to embrace it. God 
forbid that when in His Providence 
“a great door and effectual is opened 
unto us,’ we find ourselves unpre- 
pared to enter it and unable to cope 
with the many adversaries who al- 
ways contest our attempts to pass 
through the open door of opportunity. 

Let us see to it, therefore, that we 
enable the Church to equip itself with 
those weapons which are mighty 
through God, so that we shall be 
ready to respond immediately and 
effectively to the command, “Go ye 
into all the world and make disciples 
of all nations.” 

H. Sr. Georcr Tucker 


The Rev. E. Frederic Underwood congrat- 

ulates Lt. Eben Pyne on his recent mar- 

riage. (Below) Communion at Church of 
Advent is heart of worship service. 


N_ six thousand communities 

throughout the United States to- 

day are Episcopal parishes, large 

and small, doing the work of the 
Church—worshipping, working, plan- 
ning, studying and playing together— 
as Christian families. And as a family, 
the Church reaches into the homes 
which constitute its parishes, extending 
its influence and taking its Christian 
message. 

Out in Westbury, Long Island, 
about twenty-three miles from New 
York City, is one of these—the parish 
of the Church of the Advent—oldest 
and largest non-Roman church in the 
community. In these war days the 
450 communicants of this parish, 
seventy-four of whom are now in the 
armed forces, are loyally and conscien- 
tiously doing their part in making 
their parish an asset to Church and 
community. And in all sections of 
the nation today, in city and village 
alike, other parishes are carrying on in 
much the same way. 

Like many another parish in this 
country, the Church of the Advent is 
located near a military center— 
Mitchel Field. And like other par- 
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John Q. Parishioner of 
Westbury, Long Island, 
ls Typical Churchman 


The rector leads singing at Sunday School service at Church of the Advent, Westbury, L. I. Approximately 220 children attend. 


ishes, one of its chief activities these 
days is welcoming the men in the 
armed forces into its parish life, 
brightening their free hours with the 
religious and recreational facilities of 
the Church. 

Every Wednesday night an enter- 
tainment and dance for 100 soldiers 
and seventy-five girls is given in the 
parish house. So successful has the 
parish’s leadership in this been that 
the whole town now has united to help 
in this activity. The village’s other 
churches—Methodist, Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic—are cooperating, too. 
A committee, formed to organize these 
entertainments, is made up of the 
president of practically every woman’s 
organization in Westbury—the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and American Legion 
Auxiliaries, etc. And, in addition to 
this group there is a men’s committee 
which includes among others, the 
Mayor, a famous ex-polo player, and 
the rector of Advent. 

The soldiers are secured through the 
cooperation of the U.S.O. which ar- 
ranges to have them sent over from 
their camp in trucks, Invitations to 
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prospective dancing partners for the 
men go each week to seventy-five dif- 
ferent girls of all denominations. 

When the parish discovered recently 
that there are 400 colored soldiers 
serving as truck drivers and cooks at 
Mitchel Field, it arranged with the 
two colored churches in town to set 
aside one night a month when these 
soldiers, with girls from the Negro 
churches, could use the parish house 
for an entertainment and dance of 
their own. 

Wartime community activities find 
this patriotic parish on its toes. When 
the scrap drive opened this fall this 
parish made the town’s first donation 
by contributing a bronze cannon that 
had graced the yard in front of the 
parish house. 

Like many other small-town par- 
ishes, the activities of this church 
play an important part in the lives of 
its men members. There is but one 
movie theater in Westbury and the 
men look to their church to provide 
wholesome recreation for them in-their 
free hours. A Men’s Club’ with 
seventy-five members is enlivening 
their evenings through its bowling 


league which competes for prizes—the 
bowling enthusiasts getting together 
four nights a week in the parish house. 

This club, which meets every third 
Monday, holds a dinner for the entire 
parish and occasionally has an evening 
of moving pictures to which it may 
invite soldiers from the near-by air- 
port. A game night and a stag dinner 
also are among the activities spon- 
sored by the club. But its activities 
are not only on the recreational side. 
Fach fall there is a men’s corporate 
communion and breakfast. And this 
year members helped with the Every 
Member Canvass. 

The women, too, find that many of 
their daily activities are tied in with 
their parish life. They are always on 
the job finding no work too difficult or 
too minor. Two of their main organ- 
izations—the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
St. Mary’s Guild—keep them busy 
doing their part in worship, work, 
fellowship and study. The W.A. mem- 
bers, meeting twice a month, find their 
special interests concerned with the 
missions of the National Church, while 
St. Mary’s Guild restricts its mission- 


(Continued on next page) 


Dr. Underwood preaches to his sizable 
Westbury Sunday morning congregation. 


ary work to diocesan institutions. 
Sewing bandages for St. John’s Hos- 
pital in Brooklyn is one of their typical 
projects. 

Westbury’s Episcopal youth through 
their Young People’s Fellowship take 
part in worship and find wholesome 
activities and associates here. At 
present, in common with thousands of 
other boys and girls throughout the 
country, they are helping Uncle Sam’s 
war effort. They volunteer for junior 
Red Cross work, assist the rector with 
the soldiers’ parties and collect scrap. 

The smaller children are taught the 
ways of the Church and Christian 
living in the Church School which has 
220 pupils and eighteen teachers. At 
their own special worship service in the 
parish house and before their own 
children’s altar they recite prayers and 
sing hymns which were written for 
their use. They are encouraged to 
write prayers and those judged good 
enough are added to those already in 
their prayer book. 

This Church School has what might 
be called a “rotation curriculum.” 
Four subjects are taught: the Bible, 
Church history, Christian teaching, 
and the life of Christ, and each sub- 
_ ject is repeated every four years. Thus 
at whatever age a child enters the 
Church School he will cover the entire 
curriculum provided’ he stays at least 
four years. 
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Young Advent parishioners help serve refreshments at one of weekly soldiers’ entertain- 
ments. Parties for the service men and community girls are held every Wednesday night. 


Important cog in the administration 
of every parish is its vestry. At the 
Church of the Advent, the vestry now 
consists of six men, two having gone 
into the armed forces, but it is soon 
to be enlarged to twelve. Side by 
side are working a local judge, a real 
estate operator, the president of J. P. 
Morgan and Company, the town 
superintendent of roads and the chair- 
man of the board of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

But at the very heart of this parish 


Two of the Church of the Advent’s choir 
boys. The choir also has seven men in it. 


is its worship. Communion is cele- 
brated each Sunday morning at eight 
o'clock. At 9:45 Sunday School con- 
venes and then at eleven o’clock is 
Morning Prayer and a Sermon, with 
Communion on the first Sunday of 
every month. A mid-week Com- 
munion service is held on Wednesdays 
during most of the year. And during 
Lent there are regular Thursday eve- 
ning services. 

In addition to its own services, the 
Church of the Advent has a mission, 
St. Mary’s Chapel, located a few miles 
away in Carle Place. About sixty 
Episcopal families attend its services 
and there are approximately sixty chil- 
dren in its Church School. 

Rector of the Church of the Advent 
is the Rev. Frederic Underwood, 
whose task is never done. He, is con- 
stantly ministering to the sick, the be- 
reaved, the troubled, the worried. 
And nearly every week there is a 
christening or a wedding to be per- 
formed. Sometimes, with his work at 
St. Mary’s Chapel, Dr. Underwood 
may have as many as nine services on 
a Sunday. He succeeded the Rev. 
Richard D. Pope, first rector, who 
served from 1911 until 1941 when he 
retired. 

Thus are America’s parishes serving 
Church and country, contributing to 
happiness and proving a spiritual bul- 
wark in a world at war. 
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Chaplain Robert M. Man conducts a Sunday morning service for 
* American aviators in an airplane hangar somewhere in Kansas. 


OUR FIGHTING MEN | 


Soldiers and sailors weekending in Detroit, Mich., find clean an 
comfortable beds in St. John’s Episcopal Church parish hous¢| 


Chaplain G. P. La Barre interviews sailor 
in his office, Naval Training Station, New- 


port, R. I. Men find chaplains sympathetic. 
U.S. Navy photo 
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Church Serves Armed Forces 


Everywhere today, on distant land 
and sea battlefronts as well as in city 
and country parishes, the Church is 
keeping in touch with the boys who 
shoulder the guns and ride the waves. 
In Army camps and at Naval stations 
throughout the world 200 Episcopal 
chaplains are working with and for the 
men. The Church’s program with the 
armed forces is supervised by the 
Army and Navy Commission, Bishop 
Henry K. Sherrill, chairman. 


On the home front clergy and lay- 
men alike have rallied to work out 
recreational programs to brighten the 
free hours of the men now in training 
at nearby camps. 

The Church is marching shoulder to 
shoulder with these Americans who are 
fighting that her message may continue 
to be carried to the far corners of the 
earth. 


Lt. Comdr. L. J. Archer, public works of- 
ficer, breaks ground for new chapel at the 


U. S. Naval Air Station in Alameda, Cal. 
U.S. Navy photo 
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KEEPING IN STEP WITH 


Picnic birthday party for Venetia Cox, teaching at 
peaceful Chennan, provided some lighter moments. 


@ More than four centuries of service in China have been rendered by the 
score of missionaries, men and women, who have just returned to the United 


States. 
others for more than twenty years. 


Five of them had worked there more than thirty-five years and 
With such long experience it would 


seem natural for them to be reminiscent but instead, once they have replied 
to eager queries about recent events, their minds are bent on looking forward 


to the future, to the new day of great opportunity in China. 


comments from four of them. 


Following are 


Hope of Future Seen in New China 
By the Rev. Claude L. Pickens 


HERE has been no sense of 

finality about the return home 
from the Orient. Our thoughts, pray- 
ers and plans are not for what has 
come but for the day when this present 
situation passes. Let us gird our 
thinking for the days ahead, realizing 
it will not be a return of the old ways 
but a glorious new day of abundant 
opportunity. 

It is not hard to see the hope of the 
future in the new China that has 
pushed its way west through almost 
insurmountable difficulties. The vision 
of planting their hope in the hinter- 
land of China and bringing to fruition 
the good from the old, blended with 
the modern life, captures our imagina- 
tion. This China shows that the 
spirit of the master builders of the Han 
dynasty, the poets of the T’ang and 
the creative artists of the Sung periods 
has not died in our time. 

In occupied China, under the crush- 
ing heel of Japanese domination, it is 
not so easy to see this hope, but it is 
there, and we who have returned after 
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three to five years in these occupied 
areas know it is there. 

China has a glorious future for the 
Christian message. Men of great 
faith are there now. We dare not let 
them down. I only wait an oppor- 
tunity to return and do what I can to 
support their hands at the task. 

Everyone can ask himself what he is 
going to do to sustain the Christian 
flame that is burning there. Now that 
war is on and China is our ally, we 
must not think of her only in terms of 
the number of bombers to be delivered, 
but of the Christian message that is to 
live on after the bombers are turned 
into passenger planes and peace comes. 


Christian 


Education continues in free China. The students here seen exercising in 
Chennan have migrated once more, this time to Tsingchen, for greater safety. 


Missions Continued 
By the Rev. Robert E. Wood 


N regard to atrocities at Nanking, 

Wuhu and other places, I know 
they are true, but they took place 
about four years ago and since then, at 
least in our Wuchang-Hankow cities, 
there has been comparatively little of 
that kind of thing. We have been able 
to continue mission work under com- 
paratively peaceful conditions. Since 
we were in occupied China, we were 
under strict military control, but up to 
December, 1941, we were allowed to 
carry on our schools, relief work, 
clinics, and above all, our worship, 
without hindrance. 

After war was declared none of us, 
British or American citizens, were in- 
terned in concentration camps but we 
were confined largely to our mission 
compounds, unable to go out without 
a pass. 

During that Advent, however, 60 


people became catechumens, that is, 
took the first step toward being pre- 


Flame Burns 


MISSIONARIES SEE “GLORIOUS FUTURE 
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_ twenty-five or thirty years. 


ps 


In occupied China many of the mission schools are as active as 
ever. This Shanghai school is one of the many continuing. 


pared for baptism, more than 50 others 
were baptized, and 54 were confirmed. 

In the spring, the long-standing 
threat about driving out all Americans 
began to be carried out and our church, 
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St. Michael’s, Wuchang, was sealed. 
Services were continued in the parish 
house. When I left, there were two 
Chinese priests and a deacon still 
available in Wuchang. 


Need Mission Hospitals Another Generation 
By Claude M. Lee, M.D. 


ISSION hospitals have for many 

years occupied an important 
place in medical education in China. 
They will be needed for another gen- 
eration. The Chinese government will 
not have the trained doctors and 
nurses to care for the sick for another 
By that 
time we hope the Chinese Church may 
be strong enough to support the hos- 
pitals as well as the churches. 

No one who has lived and worked in 
the cities and communities served by 
our Church hospitals can fail to put 
the highest value on what they have 
done for the people of China. Because 
some of them are now closed or much 
restricted, there are thousands of sick 
and wounded who have lost or may 
lose, the comfort and peace which was 


theirs in time of need in years past. 

We look to the Church in America, 
waiting for the call which is sure to 
come from the Church in China, to 
restore these houses of mercy to God’s 
children. 

The most urgent problem before the 
Church today is to continue to support 
missions, year by year, all through the 
war. The funds accumulated and ear- 
marked for each mission center of med- 
ical, evangelistic and educational work 
will be urgently needed to restore and 
extend the great work the Church has 
started in the last hundred years. 

It would be well if this last para- 
graph might be printed in red letters, 
in every Church paper and every issue, 
for the duration. That is how im- 
portant the matter is. 


on in Hearts of Chinese 


FOR CHURCH IN POST-WAR CHINA 
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This wide-open entrance to St. John’s University, Shanghai, is 
a symbol of future opportunity for native leadership in China. 


China Leadership Good 
By the Rev. Leslie L. Fairfield 


oy, HE most encouraging factor in the 
present situation is the quality of 
the Chinese leadership which the 
Church has, both clerical and lay. 
Another heartening feature of this dif- 
ficult time is the way in which the 
Chinese Church is undertaking plans 
for greatly increased self-support. It 
is made staggeringly difficult now by 
the tremendous rise in living costs, 
more than 400 per cent in a year, in 
the Shanghai area. yee 

In the coming year most of the forty 
clergy in the Shanghai diocese and as 
many more layworkers, men and 
women, will have to seek from a fourth 
te a half of their incomes from teach-’ 
ing or other secular employment. 
Nevertheless, Chinese Christians are 
realizing now as never before that it is 
their own Church. They are tackling 
the problem with vigor and heightened 
morale. 


Bishop Y. Y. Tsu, the Chinese in charge 
of the Church’s work in the Burma Road 
region, lives at Kunming, and took a journey 
west, recently, straight toward the Japanese 
lines, to see how the mission staff, Chinese 
and American, were getting along. 

“Considering the severe handicaps imposed 
by war now at our very doors, they are 
getting on fairly well,” he writes. “I visited 
along the Burma Road to the west, at 
Hsiakwan and Tali, and Hsichow, where 
Central China College is.” 
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Here are two of Luzon’s many thousands, 
a former mission school girl with baby. 


By the Rev. Edward G. Mullen 


HE Church in the Philippines 

is still carrying on. Unofficial 

reports from the recently ar- 

rived Gripsholm passengers, re- 
turning from Shanghai, indicate that 
in the occupied cities of Manila, Ba- 
guio and Zamboanga, missionaries are 
now doing the work for which they 
were commissioned, within the limits 
_set-down-by Japanese authorities. All 
of our clergy and nurses and teachers 
have been released from internment, 
it is reported, and are free to work in 
those cities. 

In the unoccupied parts of the 
Philippines also—by far the larger 
part—the work of the Church is still 
going on. We do not know many de- 
tails of the situation in those areas, 
but we do know the people who are 
there, and we know that they are miss- 
ing no opportunities to minister to 
those in need. When the truth of these 
trying times has been brought to light, 
there will be many deeds of heroism 
and bravery known to make us more 
proud than ever of the representatives 
of the Church in the Philippines. 

The background of the Church’s 
work in the Philippines is full of in- 
terest. It was started in trying times. 
The Spanish-American war had just 
ended. The Filipino-American war 
was just about to start. Those who 
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later became our staunchest friends 
were then our enemies, and it is to the 
credit of the Church that much of this 
change of heart took place. What 
heavily armed soldiers could not do, 
among the Moros for example, un- 
armed Bishop Brent did accomplish. 
The people saw that the Church came 
among them to minister and to serve, 
and now, after forty years have passed, 
we see the results of those early mis- 
sionaries’ work. 

We make a mistake when we think 
of the word “missionary” as meaning 
cone who represents the Church alone. 
Business firms send “missionaries” to 
represent them, too. The latest class 
to graduate from West Point was re- 
minded that it was composed of 
“armed missionaries,” sent out to rep- 
resent this country to the ends of the 
earth. In one of the remote valleys of 
Mindanao an American general, who 
thought himself the first “civilized” 
person there, told me he was greatly 


“surprised to find women with Singer 


sewing machines in many of the little 
thatched houses. The “missionary” 
from Bridgeport, Conn., had been 
there before him! In Baguio I have 
seen partly clad—from our point of 
view!—Igorots arrive in taxis to see 
the latest movie. The “missionaries” 
from Hollywood are there. The lives 
of Filipinos are being changed by the 
presence of these, and other—some 
better and some worse—representa- 
tives of the Western world. 

Modern missionaries are not con- 
cerned with supplying Mother Hub- 
bard dresses, but they are concerned 
with the adaptation of peoples who, 
until recently, have been living simply, 
and who are now thrown into the midst 
of a rapidly changing world. In a few 
months people have had centuries of 
progress thrust upon them. From 
carabao to clipper demands severe re- 
adjustment of living. By means of 
churches, schools and hospitals, the 


spirits, minds and bodies of God’s 
children are strengthened and pre- 
pared for the new day, 

The Philippines are tied up with the 
Orient, and at the present moment the 
Orient is tied up by Japan. We have 
heard, and will hear, many stories 
about the Japanese in the Philippines, 
but up to the present writing there is 
very little proof of the atrocity stories 
that are told us almost daily. Until 
we do have unquestionable facts, it is 
the Christian duty to believe the best. 
We can stop passing on stories unless 
we have proof that they are true. 

The Church has been looking for- 
ward to the new day that will follow 
the war. Before most people were 
thinking of a Pacific War, the Anglican 


Unofficial reports indicate that the mission- 
aries are free to carry on their work in 
missions. This is All Saints’, Bontoc. 
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Philippine Epic---From 


CHANGING WORLD THRUSTS CENTURIES O 


Carabao to Clipper Ship 


PROGRESS ON NATIVES IN FEW MONTHS 


Bishops of Singapore and Borneo, to- 
gether with Bishop Mosher in Manila, 
held meetings to plan a concerted 
action of the Church in the East In- 
dies. Looking forward to forming a 
new province of the Anglican Com- 
munion at some future date, these 
Bishops planned ways of codperating 
and of training a native ministry to 
provide for the religious needs of mil- 
lions of Malays. After the war there 
will be even closer ties binding the 
Church of England and our own 
mission. 

In the Philippines we have been 
comparatively free from over-churched 
communities. In the early days of this 
century, Bishop Brent and the leaders 
of several other Christian groups 


No word comes from Mindanao but the 
family of this tree-house, visited by Dea- 
coness Dawson, probably fled inland. 
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agreed to take certain unchurched 
islands or parts of islands as their 
fields of work. These agreements have 
been kept. Negotiations were also be- 
gun with Bishop Aglipay of the Philip- 
pine Independent Catholic Church, but 
because of the intensely patriotic na- 
ture of that Church’s creed, no union 
was possible. There still remain areas 
of unchurched villages, and, with the 
enforced migration due to war, the 
opportunities will be even greater in 
the days following the peace treaty. 

A newly converted Christian once 
said that we sometimes think we 
brought Christ to his country, whereas 
the truth is that Christ brought the 
missionaries there. When we feel the 
truth of this, we know we are doing 
the Master’s work. We feel inspired 
to give our support to the work from 
the bottom of our hearts rather than 
from the top of our purses. Mission- 
aries do not “rattle the cans when they 
deliver the milk of human kindness,” 
as a critic once said Sir James Barrie 
did, but their work is open for all to 
see. 

At the present time our Church has 
in the Philippines two Bishops: Bishop 
Binsted, who is well and living in 
the Church House in Manila, ac- 
cording to an October cable received 
through the Red Cross; and Bishop 
Wilner who is believed to be in the 
Mountain Province, in the unoccupied 
parts of Luzon. All of the mission 
staff of clergy are in the Philippines, 
most of them at their regular posts, 
except three priests who are at present 
on furlough in the United States. The 
teaching and nursing staff was aug- 
mented by the arrival, before the 
attack on the Philippines, of mission 
teachers and nurses from China and 
Japan. No building belonging to the 
mission has been destroyed as far as 
we know. We do not know about our 
schools in occupied areas, but we be- 
lieve that our three hospitals are busy 


- 


A road like this on way to Bontoc shows 
why northern Luzon was hard to occupy. 


as usual. We hope that better ar- 
rangements will be made soon for the 
transmission of money to those whom 
we have sent to represent us as the 
Master’s servants in the Philippines. 

Much remains to be done here, and 
everywhere, to make the world Chris- 
tian. Much remained to be done in 
Antioch in the struggling early days 
of that Church, but it is the greatest 
glory of the Church in Antioch that, 
in the days of her own need, se was 
willing to separate Barnabas and Saul 
for the larger work of Christian mis- 
sions. ‘When we are through sending 
our sons as armed missionaries to far 
parts of the earth, may we be inspired 
to send them as representatives of the 
Prince of Peace for the healing of the 
Nations.” 


Great Leader Passes 

Lacking only five years of a century, the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson Carlile, founder of the 
Church Army and prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, died recently in Eng- 
land, active almost to the end of his 95 
years in the work he has seen spread out. 
from London into a dozen foreign countries.. 
. As a young curate of a London parish, 
Dr. Carlile was troubled by the fact that 
so many workingmen went past his church 
without entering it. This led him to go. 
out in search of them, and from that im- 
pulse has grown the widespread evangelistic: 
and social welfare work of the Church. 
Army. A branch was started in the United’ 
States in 1927. 
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Rural Americ 


1 GIVES FOOD, MAN POWE 


LONG with the soldier and the 

defense worker the farmer of 

rural America has stepped into 

the spotlight these days. His 
produce, food, “will win the war and 
write the peace,’ says Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude Wickard. For al- 
though this is a machine-powered war 
an army still “marches on its stomach.” 
And it is the farmer who must feed 
the famine-stricken areas of the earth 
before peace can be assured. 

But food is not the only contribu- 
tion rural America is making to the 
nation’s strength. From the small 
towns and open country areas is com- 
ing a large percentage of the man 
power which comprises our Army and 
Navy. The war has brought into dis- 
tinct relief the prominent place that 
the rural dweller plays in the nation’s 
life. One of the Church’s chief tasks 
and one of its greatest opportunities 
today is to serve these millions of 
Americans (nearly half the total pop- 
ulation) who live in small towns and 
open country under “rural conditions.” 

Since the days of the early pioneer 
bishops, Church workers have broken 
trails in rural and iselated areas. Some 
have traveled over ‘treacherous roads 
and mountains on foot or horseback. 
Others have journeyed by boat, in 
automobiles, trains and _ airplanes. 
“Rural Church work,” says one of 
them, “is like huckleberrying. You go — 
where the people are, and you travel a 
long way to get to them.” All these 
workers have been spurred on by the 
desire to bring Christian teachings to 
unchurched isolated folk. And there 
are plenty of them for recent statistics 
show that sixty-four per cent of rural 
America has no organized Church life. 

The last General Convention, realiz- 
ing the need for a more effective rural 
program, appointed an officer in the 
Department of Domestic Missions to 
be responsible for the rural work of 
the Church. Thus was the Church’s 


© Ewing Galloway 
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Rolls Up Its Sleeves 


> WAR---CHURCH MINISTERS TO IT 


work in the small town and country 
districts made an integral part of its 
home missionary program. 

Every diocese, even the oldest and 
most urban, has rural missionary work 
of its own. Most people associate the 
Diocese of Chicago with being the 
center of urban work, yet one of the 
most rural parishes in the country is 
found there. It is St. Andrew’s, Farm 
Ridge, whose work is almost entirely 
with agricultural folk. 

The Diocese of Maine, under the 
leadership of Bishop Loring, is paying 
particular attention to its country 
missions. One of the new projects in 
the diocese under the direction of the 
Rev. Russell S. Hubbard of Bar Har- 
bor, is the establishment of a new 
mission area. Composed of several 
missions the work there is being greatly 
strengthened by the supervision of an 
experienced clergyman. One of the 
northern-most missionary areas in the 
continental domestic field is the Cen- 
tral Maine Mission where seven 
churches and mission stations are ef- 
fectively ministered to by the Rev. 
Stanley A. MacDonell. 

Elsewhere development of “R.F.D. 
congregations” has been greatly ac- 
celerated in recent months. Clergy are 
discovering that they can minister to 
scattered people through the mails. 
Many are finding the use of “Home 
Prayers,” a devotional leaflet mailed 
each week, particularly valuable in 
maintaining a pastoral relationship 
with people they are unable to visit 
frequently. This work, begun in 1927 
under the direction of the Rev. Allen 
W. Clark of Danvers, Mass., formerly 
reached eleven families. Today nearly 
100 associates in the project reach 
approximately 4,000 families each 
week. : 

In Tennessee, the Rev. E. Dargan 
Butt, rector of Trinity Church in 
Winchester, ministers to that congre- 
gation and four associated missions in 
the Franklin County mission, being 
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assisted by students from the Sewanee 
Theological School. Mr. Butt operates 
a school bus which picks up children 
and adults in the coves and valleys 
and brings them to the churches. 
Otherwise, distances and lack of trans- 
portation would prevent their attend- 
ing religious services. This work pro- 
vides supervised rural Church work 
experience for students of the seminary 
as well as a continuing ministry to the 
people belonging to the missions. 

Another missionary serving many 
stations is the Rev. Richard H. Lee, 
rector of Christ Episcopal Church, 
Luray, Virginia, from where he minis- 
ters to a number of stations in the 
Blue Ridge: St. George’s at Pine 
Grove, St. Paul’s at Ingham, St. Luke’s 
at Tanner’s Ridge, and Cubbage Hol- 
lew. Working in these missions are a 
deaconess and a number of other 
women. Mr. Lee and the workers in 
that area also are carrying forward a 
program of private medical clinics in 
two of the missions, fulfilling a real 
need in this section. 

The Wayside Cathedral of the Dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio and St. Chris- 
topher’s Chapel of the Diocese of Los 
Angeles are two examples of the ec- 


clesiastical “rolling stock” taking the 


Gospel to the people in out-of-the-way 
places. 

Thus is the Church’s rural work 
going forward, but much remains to 
be done in this field which is ex- 
periencing many changes because of 
the war. Among these are: depletion 
of population on farms and in small 
towns by the draft and by the lure of 
higher wages in war work; concentra- 
tion of populations in some rural areas 
because of location of a military camp 
or industrial plant; shortage of clergy 
caused by large numbers drawn into 
the chaplaincy serviee; and problems 
arising from the rationing of automo- 
biles, tires and gasoline. 

The relocation of California’s Jap- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Rosa Maria Marcos presenting on behalf of 
the Ashhurst School, Guantanamo, a large 
Cuban flag to Cuban Naval Station. 


PLANE flying from Havana 

to St. Croix, then down to 

Colon, then back to Havana, 

will form a triangle almost 
equilateral. On the northern side lie 
three republics in a row, Cuba, 700 
miles long, then Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic, 300 miles across; 
then comes Puerto Rico, 100 miles 
long, with the little Virgin Islands 60 
miles east. 

The three republics together with 
their big brother, the United States, 
for all their difference in size, have his- 
tories that are similar at many points. 
Each country had Indian aborigines 
who lost their lands to invaders from 
overseas. To each country the invad- 
ers, settling down, imported thousands 
of laborers from Africa and developed 
a colonial economy—send home all the 
raw materials possible, import manu- 
factured goods—and as each country 
grew tired of this, it won its imde- 
pendence from the rulers back home, 
in Spain, France or England. 

From there on, the differences 
among them are more striking than the 
similarities. The United States had 
plenty. of room, quantities of arable 
land. The little republics were, and 
still are, hilly, with farm land strictly 
limited even at best, and all the more 
scarce because there has been over- 
emphasis on such crops as sugar, coffee 
and tobacco. These do not afford a 
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In this humble Church day school on a sugar estate in the Dominican Republic, the black- 
board is proclaiming that Washington, Bolivar, Marti, Trujillo are great American men. 


War Binds West Indi 


AIR ROUTES, DEFENSE BASES DEVELOPI 


balanced diet, or any diet at all, and 
the population, to make matters worse, 
is prolific and intolerably crowded. 
Puerto Rico became part of the United 
States and has followed the fortunes 
of that country but it too has suffered 
from seasonal labor, which is not 
adequate for wholesome living. 

During its four centuries in these 
islands, the Roman Catholic Church 
has largely confined its efforts to the 
cities, which means that there are now 
thousands of people throughout the 
country districts for whom religion has 
hardly any reality at all. The Episcopal 
Church, therefore, does most of its 
work out in the country. 

Authorities on Latin America de- 
clare that a new cohesiveness is de- 
veloping in the West Indies and 
Caribbean area as a result of the war. 
Where a few years ago, these islands 
were remote from one another because 
of limited transportation on water and 
land, today the airplane has brought 
them within a few hours’ reach not 
only of each other but of the United 
States. Huge defense bases are de- 
veloping there which have brought 
troops and civilian workers in numbers. 

A new sense of unity with the 


dioceses under British mission societies 
is likewise in the making. The need 


for closer codperation is evident in. 


this Caribbean area. The Church of 
England has eight dioceses: Antigua, 
Barbados, British Honduras, Guiana, 
Jamaica, Nassau, Trinidad, and the 
Windward Islands, all included in the 
Province of the West Indies. The 
Church of England has in these islands 
a large number of devoted and care- 


fully trained West Indian members, 


many of whom are well educated. 
American parishes and missions in 
Panama, Southern Florida, New York 
and other centers have been strength- 
ened by additions from this group. It 
is evident that the interests and re- 
sponsibilities of the United States in 
this part of the world will be greater 
than ever after the war. 

Throughout the Church’s West In- 
dian fields an inspiring story can be 
told over and over again of simple 
little country churches, far out from 
cities, mostly under native clergy, min- 
istering to men, women, and children, 
coéperating with the government in 
education and health work. Many of 
the country districts as yet have no 
government schools; 
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many of the 
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A business street in Port au Prince, Haitian capital, is sure to show a heavily laden burro 
and at least one woman carrying a remarkably large burden on her head. (Gendreau photo) 


o American “Big Brother” 


SUNTRIES, 


people are far from any doctor. 

In the capitals, Havana, Port au 
Prince, San Juan, the Church has its 
cathedrals. Cuba and Haiti have 


boarding schools and a number of 


ENLARGING CHURCH’S FIELD 


parochial schools, and in Ponce, Puerto 
Rico, is St. Luke’s Hospital, with a 
long record and a fine reputation. In 
the Dominican Republic the Episcopal 
Church has few workers but the people 


was hung at that time. 


Puerto Rican Liberty Bell 


Puerto Rico has a liberty bell all its own. 
it hung in silence for twenty-five years, ringing out joyfully 
at last to proclaim freedom of worship when the island became 
a United States possession. The bell hangs in the garden of 
Holy Trinity Church at Ponce. 

Although the island has been part of the United States for 
less than fifty years, the mission has just observed its seventieth 
anniversary. The Church was built in 1872, and the bell 
Then, to the congregation’s dismay, 
the Spanish authorities revoked their previous consent and 
said that services could not be held. Later they agreed to 
permit services but insisted that the bell should not ring. 

So it is that the signboard below the bell reads, in part: 
This Bell of Religious Liberty, brought from England in 1872 
for this, the first Anglican Church in the Spanish possessions in 
America, hung in silence until 1898 when the American occupa- 
tion took place and freedom of worship was proclaimed. 


Puerto Rican crucifer and choir lead the 
Spanish-speaking congregation of St. An- 
drew’s Church at Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 


are responsive. The opportunities 
here, as everywhere, are unbounded. 


Strange to say, 
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Airplane Plants Boo 


EPISCOPALIANS, OTHER DENOMINATION 


neat houses in a heavily wooded sec- That’s why these people are watch- 
tion about two miles from the Martin “sing with interest for the first sign of 
plant. They haven’t been in the house »’ a building on an empty lot across the 
very long—just long enough to start a road, where only a flagpole now indi- 
few flowers, build a fence around the cates the position of their future 
lawn, and put a trellis over the front church. The church, when it is built, 
door for a vine to climb on next year. will be Episcopal—not because the 
As a matter of fact, the house itself Joneses and their fellow Churchmen 
hasn’t been there much longer than are more numerous or more loyal than 
the Joneses. Like its neighbors, some those of other communions, but just 
of which are so spotlessly new that the because of a unique plan. of co- 
: curtains are scarcely hung, it is there operation among many churches to 
Girls on job turning out B-26 bombers at in that wooded spot because of the war. avoid the expenses and the wastes of 
Baltimore’s Glenn Martin airplane plant. The Joneses are an average family, competition in the new area. 
anxious to know their neighbors, want- Baltimore is undergoing so many 
ILL JONES, 32, builds air- ing to go to the movies and once ina__ changes that old residents can hardly 
planes. He may be just one While to parties, worrying about where keep pace with them. The old part 
little cog in the enormous wheel the 8-year-old will go to school and of the city remains the same, though | 
of the Glenn L. Martin plant at how the 3-year-old will find friends to its streets are more crowded with about 
Baltimore, but to his wife and two play with. The Joneses are Episcopa- 150,000 or 200,000 new people—part 
small sons, Bill Jones is the one man _ lians, but their friends in the new area of 15,000,000 Americans who are 
who is doing the one job that will win represent half a dozen communions. migrating because of the war. But in i 
the war. They have one thing in common: they the outlying districts, in what was once 
have no place to go to church, and they swamp land and woods and the home — 
only of fishermen and summer camp- : 


i 


Home for the Joneses is a neat little 
house toward the end of a long row of want one. 


It’s work like this (right) that Bill Jones and other assembly line workers at the Glenn 
Martin airplane factory are doing to help win the war while their children (below) 


are playing or studying together in groups guided by Church and volunteer workers. 
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Sedate Old Baltimore 


JE WORKERS IN ASSIGNED HOUSING AREAS 


ers, are growing up whole new vil- 
lages of ready-made houses, olive-drab 
trailers and modern shopping centers. 

It is estimated that 50,000 persons 
are moving into the distinctly war 
housing areas in the environs of Bal- 
timore, in addition to about 150,000 
new residents in established sections 
of the city. In the general area of the 
new housing program there are two 
small country churches, not strategi- 
cally situated for the major portion of 
the population. And obviously, fifty 
thousand persons couldn’t crowd into 
two small churches even if they were 
convenient for everyone. 

Several courses were open to the 
churches of Baltimore and Maryland. 
They could adopt a policy of every 
church for itself, with duplication of 
effort, waste of time and money and 
even essential war materials. They 


could open many little community 
churches of a strictly non-denomina- 
tional character. 


But that would 


Wide World 
FORTH—November, \1942\ 


mean that Episcopalians or Lutherans, 
or Presbyterians, or members of an- 
other communion would never have an 
opportunity to attend services of their 
own church. 

The answer to the problem, church 
authorities decided, is a unique plan 
that calls for a division of responsi- 
bility in which the Episcopal Church 
and each of eleven other churches will 
take care of one assigned area. 

This plan, called the Emergency 
Housing Larger Parish of Metropolitan 
Baltimore, was worked out by the 
Council of Churches and Christian 
Education of Maryland-Delaware, 
with the close cooperation of the Home 
Missions Council. The Episcopal 
Church was a leader from the start, 
and it is moving along more rapidly in 
its plans than almost any other com- 
munion. 

There are twelve new housing de- 
velopments in the country around Bal- 
timore for war workers at the airplane 


More than 100,000 workers have migrated 
to Baltimore. Many live in trailers. 


factories and shipyards. The area that 
particularly interests the Episcopal 
Church—that in which Bill Jones and 
his family live—is the Stansbury 
Manor-Estates region. On a long 
neck of land reaching out into the 
Middle River south of the Glenn L. 
Martin plant have sprung up hundreds 
and hundreds of new houses. On this 


(Continued on page 32) 


A group of enthusiastic Churchmen of Stansbury Manor and Estates meeting with 


Chaplain Guy E. Kagey to discuss plans for the proposed chapel and community build- 


ing. Although it will be a community church the services and clergy will be Episcopal. 
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Thousands of Negro children, like this appealing little girl, are helped yearly by Church. 


ITH thousands of young 

American Negroes flocking 

into the Army and countless 

others now being accepted 
for service in the United States Navy, 
the Negro today is in the forefront of 
the country’s consciousness. The war 
also has made the Episcopal Church 
more aware of the opportunity to serve 
these Americans and of its obligation 
to minister to them. 

From its earliest years the Church 
has given special thought to this seg- 
ment of the country’s population. 
During George Washington’s second 
administration St. Thomas’ Episcopal 
Church, the first congregation of free 
Negroes of any communion in the 
United States, was established in 
Philadelphia. Since that far-off day 
this racial group which has shown a 
strong interest in Episcopal Church 
affairs and has been among its most 
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loyal communicants, has begun to 
play an important role in the nation’s 
artistic and scientific development. 

The Episcopal Church membership 
of Negroes, who make up approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the American pop- 
ulation, has grown today to nearly 
55,000, with 178 colored clergy minis- 
tering to 316 congregations throughout 
the country. And three Negro chap- 
lains are serving at present with our 
colored troops here and abroad. 

Dire poverty among many of these 
people has meant that their missions 
are usually unable financially to pro- 
mote their work very vigorously. 
Shortage of equipment and personnel 
exist almost everywhere. Yet ex- 
perience shows that when they are 
given even a minimum of equipment 
the Church’s work does progress en- 
couragingly. 

One example is Christ Church In- 


Negro’s Wa 


CHURCH, INTERESTED 


dustrial School at Forrest City, Ark., 
which despite nearly twenty years of 
struggle now is crowded with more 
than 100 students and has a long 
waiting list. Lack of indoor space does 
not discourage these Negro students. 
They just move outside and do their 
canning of fruit and vegetables at an 
outdoor fireplace. 

Among the Church’s projects for 
Negroes is the Tuttle Community Cen- 
ter, located near St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege in Raleigh, N. C. Nearly one - 
thousand children and adults are regis- 
tered at this center and the daily at- 
tendance at the different activities 
usually totals about 150. Happy boys 
hanging upside-down from horizontal 
bars and dozens of splashing, yelling 
children stirring up the water in a 
wading pool are daily evidence of the 
value of the Church’s work in this 
field. But the Tuttle Center also plans 
activities for adults who may learn 
handcrafts, dancing, dramatics, sing- 
ing, and sports’ here. : 

Another center where good work is 


Many colored tots find first opportunity for 
education in Church’s day schools in towns 
lacking adequate public ones. 
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Aid Focuses Nation’s Eyes on Race 


IN THESE AMERICANS, FINDING NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE 


St. Barnabas’ Mission parishioners, Jenkinsville, S.C., picnic 
at spring. Work is under the Ven. Maxwell Whittington. 


going on is at the Church of the Re- 
deemer, in Pineville, S. C., five miles 
from Charleston, which has a way of 
teaching out to all the Negroes in the 
communities near by. “The Church,” 
says one missionary, “has revolution- 
ized Pineville.” The new life in that 
rural section is largely the result of the 
school, the clinics, the other educa- 
tional and recreational projects started 
by the mission during the past decade. 

Encouraging activity also has been 
going on around a group of country 
missions in the Diocese of Upper South 
Carolina under the care of a Negro 
archdeacon with headquarters at Jen- 
kinsville. The community is unusual 
in that there are few white people, and 
the Negroes though very poor, own the 
land they live on. The nearest school 
formerly was five miles away, and 
there was no church. To bring the 
Church to the community, to provide 
a school for the children, to teach the 
farmers better methods of farming and 
soil conservation and help their wives 
with household matters, a farmhouse 
on a 200-acre tract of land was re- 
modeled and many helpful activities 
started. 

After World War I, Negro share- 
croppers and field hands were at- 
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tracted by the lure of higher wages to 
the large industrial centers in the 
North and West. Today of the seven 
cities having more than 100,000 Ne- 
groes, four are Northern—New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit— 
two are on the border—Baltimore and 
Washington; and only one, New Or- 
leans, is distinctly Southern. The 
Church’s greatest Negro strength also 
is in the Northern States, particularly 
in New York and New Jersey. 

Although there are many poor rural 
missions in the South in some Southern 
States there are large and fairly well- 
to-do congregations. St. Agnes’ Church 
in Miami, with 1530 communicants, is 
the third largest congregation of Negro 
Churchmen in the United States. In- 
deed, South Florida has the largest 
number of Negro communicants of any 
diocese below the Mason-Dixon line. 
The first playground for Negro chil- 
dren in Lexington, Kentucky, is that 
at St. Andrew’s Mission, which also 
was responsible for the first Negro 
kindergarten in that city. 

In the North, St. Philip’s, New 
York, with more than 2400 communi- 
cants, and St. Ambrose’s, New York, 
with 1800, are the largest Negro 
parishes in the country. St. Simon’s 


Faithful congregation of New York’s Church of the Advent overflows 
its house of worship. The Rev. F. A. Barrett has charge. 


and St. Thomas’, both in Philadel- 
phia, have 1100 and 930, respectively; 
St. Edmund’s and St. Thomas’, Chi- 
cago, have 1080 and 1030; St. Cyp- 
rian’s, Boston, 1070. 

Largest American educational or- 
ganization maintained exclusively for 
Negroes is the American Church In- 
stitute which is one of the most ef- 
fective agencies of the Episcopal 
Church for bettering the lot of the 
Southern Negro. 

The actual number of Negro young 
people and adults directly influenced 
by the Institute’s schools cannot be 
measured by the approximately 4500 
enrolled as regular students, for 10,000 
to 15,000 young people and adults 
from regions far back in the country 
also come to these schools annually for 
one or two days or several weeks. 

Today the Institute, started in 1906, 
has nine schools which include several 
normal and industrial schools, a di- 
vinity school, a four-year college and a 
junior college. 

The present trend in the Institute 
schools is to strengthen the work in 
trades and train the young Negro for 
the work to which he is best adapted 
and in which there is the most oppor- 
tunity. 


au 


AR has been doing strange 

things to statistics all over 

the world. Some of them 

will never be the same again. 
In Alaska the last census showed that 
the population averaged one person to 
eight square miles, but among the 
thousands of men who have gone there 
in the past year or more are many who 
will remain. 

“T’ve got a girl back home,” a young 
soldier confided to Governor Ernest 
Gruening. “Soon as the war is over, 
we're going to be married and come 
back up here to settle. I like it.” A 
tall trapper, pulling the visitor’s canoe 
onto the bank of the dark forest-lined 
Tanana River, explained that after 
roaming the earth for thirty years he 
had found himself in Alaska with the 
Coast Guard. After some brief ob- 
servations of wild life around him, he 
decided, “If this is such a fine 
place for the animals, it’s good enough 
for me.” “For thirty years,” he said, 
“T’d been neglectin’ my restin’ and my 
meditatin’. Now I been catchin’ up.” 

How much restin’ and meditatin’ he 
is able to do under present conditions 
is a question. New air routes, new 
highways, new railroads, although the 
censors request that their extent and 
location be left untold, are already 
changing the face of Alaska and will 
work a tremendous upheaval in the 
life of the people, Indian, Eskimo, and 
white. 

One of the most isolated missions of 
the interior for thirty years past has 
been St. Timothy’s, Tanacross. The 
nearest neighboring missions were at 
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Dawson, 150 miles east, a Russian 
settlement 175 miles south, Salchaket, 
175 miles west, and Eagle, 200 miles 
north, and the only means of transport, 
dogsled:over the snows except for river 
travel in the.short summers. Now, at 
whichever point the new highway from 
the East enters Alaska, Tanacross will 
suddenly find itself right out in front. 
To move Broadway or Michigan Ave- 
nue or Market Street suddenly into the 


This Indian girl at Anvik is one of many de- 
lightful young people of Church in Alaska. 


Pan American Airway) 


Country never seen by human eye, never traversed by the foot of man, now lies open to travelers flying over Alaska in great planes. 
From Eagle on the eastern border to Nome on the west coast is 700 miles by air. North of Nome, Siberia is less than 100 miles away. 


Alaska, Once “Seward’s 


AIR ROUTES, HIGHWAYS, FUTURE PROMIS 


heart of the Rocky Mountains would 
not be more astonishing. 

Glad as the missionaries are to wel- 
come the new development, they know 
it may not be an unalloyed blessing. 
The proximity of white men and white 
customs has often in the past worked 
great hardship to the Indian people of 
the interior, who are utterly unaccus- 
tomed to the new ways and who are 
highly susceptible to evils which ac- 
company white civilization, such as 
drink and disease. The missions are 
hoping that white men’s progress will 
not mean Indian degradation. 

Placed on a map of the states, the 
map of Alaska reaches from Georgia 
to northern Minnesota. The Aleutian 
Islands stretch out so far to the west 
that on a line from the tip of the 
Aleutians to the state of Maine, San 


Francisco would be midway. Bought , 


from Russia for $7,200,000, Alaska 
was transferred to the United States 
seventy-five years ago last month. Its 
long history is reflected in its place 
names, Indian, Russian, British, and 
Spanish. “Alaska” itself is an Indian 
name, meaning the Great Country. 
American names reflect the hardy out- 
door life of the early American pros- 
pectors and pioneers. There are thirty- 
eight places named for bears. 
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No hero of Alaska is better known than the faithful sled dog who hauls heavy loads over rough trails, sleeps in snow, and lives on one 
dried salmon a day. Modern transportation has not yet ended the usefulness of the dogs. Missionaries and others still need them. 


When the late Bishop Peter Rowe 
was elected, in 1895, there were three 
missions. Now there are twenty, and 
as many more outstations; along the 
southeastern strip of country where 
the thousand-mile inland waterway 
enchants the tourists; up the mighty 
rivers, the Yukon, where the Hudson 
Stuck Hospital is serving at Fort 
Yukon, the Tanana and the Koyukuk; 
and far north on the shores of the 
Polar Sea, at Point Hope among the 
Eskimo. 

The old isolation is not yet gone. 
At Anvik while the Rev. Henry H. 
Chapman has been out on furlough, 
Bessie Blacknall and Julia Andersen, 
a nurse, have carried the Indian vil- 
lage through a measles epidemic. The 


_ only white women within forty miles, 


they answer calls for help late at night, 
bury the dead, teach school, manage 
the craftwork of the Indian women, 
have all the Church services that lay 
people may conduct, and run the post- 
office. They would have welcomed 
more work in this last department; 
only three mails came, in four months. 

The censors also discourage infor- 
mation about the numbers of men now 
in Alaska, but something of the con- 
trast may be imagined from the fact 


_ that less than four years ago, according 
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to the National Geographic, the only 
military establishment in the Territory 
consisted of 300 soldiers in Chilkoot 
Barracks at Haines, on the south- 
eastern strip near Skagway and the 
Chilkoot Pass, famous Klondike route. 

The Matanuska Valley Colony, set- 
tled by farmers from the Dust Bowl 
and elsewhere as a federal relief proj- 
ect seven years ago, is now booming 
with its efforts to provide vegetables 


Mission garden at Nenana grows 18-pound 
cabbages and other marvels during summer. 


and milk for the growing Army camps. 

Air travel, now on a year-round 
basis as planes with wheels or skis or 
pontoons may land on land or snow 
or water, is not merely a war develop- 
ment. More than twenty years ago 
the Army Air Corps and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority blazed a sky 
trail over Alaska and faced the special 
problems of aviation in that country, 
intense cold demanding new kinds of 
clothing, sudden cold fogs that cover 
wings with ice, spongy tundra on which 
to build landing fields. Besides the big 
government airports, Alaska has had 
many small landing fields, used for 
bringing supplies to miners. 

All these changes add up to a tre- 
mendous new future opening out be- 
fore the Church in Alaska. Bishop 
Rowe foresaw it clearly before his 
death last June. “The outlook is 
bright with promise; something big is 
happening,” he wrote. ‘“Strengthen- 
ing the armed forces in the territory is 
alluring thousands of civilians. This 
means new economic and social con- 
ditions, increased mining and agricul- 
tural enterprises. It also means in- 
creased problems and responsibilities. 
The material prosperity of Alaska will 
mean little if the moral and spiritual 
life of its people fails or falters.” 

Bishop John Boyd Bentley, suf- 
fragan since 1931 and now bishop in 
charge, has a great and growing em- 
pire on his hands. Undaunted by all 
its new problems and _ difficulties, 
Bishop Bentley would say, as Bishop 
Rowe said in his last report, “Alaska 
is a good land.” 
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x Pan American Airways 
New to African youths are the wonderful 
airplanes ferrying over their continent. 


Footpaths 


to Wings 


MODERN TRAVEL REMAKING LIBERIA 


Al SERIOUS young tribesman in the 

Liberia hinterland was carefully 
interpreting a recent sermon for one of 
the clergy at Holy Cross Mission. All 
went along in the usual native vocabu- 
lary until the preacher said that Christ 
in Palestine was neither white nor 
black but brown. To _ translate 
“brown” the boy said “khaki.” So the 
war sends its vocabulary into far dis- 
tant corners. 

It is hard to imagine what thoughts 
take form in the minds of these inex- 
perienced but often keen and enterpris- 
ing young men. Even if they do not 
go down to the coast, they probably 
see and hear the winged monsters fly- 
ing over their heads on the ferry serv- 
ice from the West Coast to Khartoum. 


Brazil Church Sets High Standard 


oe cannot help but wish to see the 

Episcopal Church in the great 
northern cities of Brazil,” writes Dr. 
Merle Davis from the midst of a tour 
of Latin America. He is director of 
social and economic research for the 
International Missionary Council. The 
Episcopal Church’s work was started 
fifty years ago in southern Brazil and 
is now reaching up a little toward the 
northern part of that huge country. 
Dr. Davis writes further: 

“The Episcopal churches have set a 
high ‘standard for beauty and dignity 
of building, music, ritual, and worship 
in the midst of a great number of 
churches where these things are pretty 
meagre and barren. The personnel of 
the membership is of unusually high 
quality. The Episcopal Church is 
needed in the north, to balance and 
enrich the work of some of the great 
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emotional sects that are growing with 
amazing rapidity and tending to place 
a mark on the whole evangelical move- 
ment. JI was immensely interested,” 
Dr. Davis also mentions, ‘“‘in the work 
of the Episcopal Church among Jap- 
anese colonists in Brazil.” 

Brazil’s recent entry into the war 
may not have any immediate or strik- 
ing effect on the Brazilian Episcopal 
Church’s work because it was already 
responding to government require- 
ments. Its work is wholly in the Por- 
tuguese language of the country— 
even among the Japanese; its schools 
are open to government inspection; its 
many publications are loyal to the na- 
tional spirit. Bishop William M. M. 
Thomas has written of his confidence 
in his Japanese clergy. The Southern 
Cross School for boys and St. Mar- 
garet’s School for girls have often in 


Skipping the horse-drawn covered 
wagons, the railroads and motor cars, 
and all the complex surroundings that 
go with these means of transportation, 
young Liberia moves in a moment di- 
rectly from laborious single-file foot- 
paths through the jungle to flying 
through the air over routes that are 
still amazing even to the most ex- 
perienced travelers. 

All this does not essentially change 
the life and teaching of the Church in 
Liberia though it provides new ma- 
terial and in time will make possible 
a new and far more intimate relation- 
ship between the people of Liberia 
and the rest of the world. The voyage 
from Monrovia to New York took six 


(Continued on page 25) 


Brazilian Episcopal Church keeps its own | 
three presses busy with Church printing. § 


the past responded to national emer- | 
gencies and are doubtless doing so at | 
this time. With mail limited almost | 
wholly to air transportation, reports | 
are infrequent. 
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Army-Navy in Hawaii 


Find Church on Job 


HE current American problem of 

how to keep things going full 
speed ahead with a diminished staff 
and volunteers scarcer every day is 
being met by Bishop Harrington Lit- 
tell in regard to the Church’s work in 
Hawaii. 

The clergy, both chaplains and those 
in charge of congregations, are doing 
all they can for the great numbers of 
Army and Navy men who are in and 
out of Hawaii. The Church schools 
are continuing, coping with blackouts 


~ and various other difficulties shared 


with the whole community. The mis- 
sions are adapting their programs to 
their changing congregations, some 
smaller as people have left for the 
mainland, some increased from new 
sources. 

Soldiers from a near-by post and 


Twins born in Shingle Memorial Hospital, Molokai, Hawaii, returned 
for a party given to all babies born there during the year. 


nurses from a hospital now attend St. 
John’s Church, Kahaluu. This little 
country mission, struggling to accumu- 
late a building fund, has had a sudden 
anonymous gift of $510. 

One of the Church clergy who is an 
Army chaplain now stationed on the 
“big island,” Hawaii, was able to hold 
a two-weeks’ vacation school for 149 
children, most of whom had never be- 
fore received any Christian instruction. 
A Brigadier General addressed their 
closing session. A young soldier has 
been serving as organist for the Chapel 
of the Shingle Memorial Hospital on 
Molokai. St. Andrew’s Cathedral con- 
gregation, Honolulu, has a canteen 
serving a good dinner at low cost to 
more than 100 men a day. 

New York’s Harlem has turned up 
in force at the Bishop’s House for the 


From Jungle Footpaths to Modern Wings 


(Continued from page 24) 


months a hundred years ago, and six 
weeks only a few years ago. Now 
_ the flight takes only two or three days. 
But the Church’s work of developing 
the spiritual life, along with sound 
minds and good health, has been fun- 
damentally the same throughout the 
century, though perhaps it was never 
so important as now when all the good 
and ill of modern life are coming so 
suddenly upon them. Church, school 
and hospital need reinforcing, in staff 
and equipment. 

Here, as a little sample of young 
native thought, is part of a letter 
_ written by a school boy at Holy Cross 
Mission to one of the clergy on fur- 
lough. The boy is straight out of a 
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primitive African village with but a 
few grades of schooling, in a foreign 
tongue. These boys are expected, 
when they return to school each term, 
to bring their tuition in the form of 
rice, and their fathers are glad to 
supply it. 

“T went home. I could not see my 
father only my mother who said to me 
that my father was serious sick he is 
not here. And on the next day I told 
my mother that I am going to my 
father. Off! I went. I was so sad 
that even my relatives told me to 
shake hands with them I was unable 
to do so. But when I saw my father 
that he was feeling better then I was 
happy when I saw him so. My father 


monthly party for colored soldiers and 
sailors, which is now about the most 
interesting and largest of the many 
social gatherings held there. Outdoor 
games and singing and refreshments 
make the men reluctant to leave. They 
come from the deep South, the Middle 
West and, mostly, Harlem in New 
York City. 

In a casual handwritten postscript 
the Bishop just mentions that his sec- 
retary has a broken arm and he cannot 
find a substitute, the cathedral has no 
sexton, the Seamen’s Church Institute 
no night watchman, the district treas- 
urer no assistant; auditors’ firms hold 
up books for months, the schools lack 
300 teachers, and people who formerly 
had time for volunteer activities are 
now doing war work ten to fourteen 
hours a day. 


who was so anxious of me to be back 
at school said I should go to my uncle 
the new chief to help me for my rice. 

“One important thing is that as you 
spoke to me that I should say my 
prayer every morning and every eve- 
ning, I did. And I also taught some 
little boys. I hope this will please 
you. And you will love hearing of 
such news like this from me and try 
all your possibility and pray for me to 
the Lord our God.” 


Bishop A. M. Gelsthorpe of the Sudan, 
speaking of the enterprising spirit of native 
Africans when they first encounter modern 
civilization, says that a man in the interior 
of Africa secured a one-pound note and 
on learning what it was good for, mailed 
it to a firm of Liverpool printers, asking 
them to print a hundred copies for him. 
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Dr. Teusler with old friends, Dr. Tokutaro 
Kubo, medical director, and Mrs. Kubo, 
formerly Miss Io Araki, head nurse. 


Rudolf Bolling Teusler: An Adventure in 
Christianity, 7s a new biography of a Church- 
man whose career was unique among phy- 
sicians and among missionaries. Written by 
Howard Chandler Robbins and George K. 
MacNaught and published by Scribner, the 
book has a preface by Joseph C. Grew which 
was the last writing signed by him while 
Ambassador to Japan and is dated December 
7, 1941. The preface is here quoted, in part. 


HE lessons of history prove be- 
yond peradventure that the 
world movement toward inter- 
national codperation and un- 
derstanding is like the ocean tide, and 
that it is a flood tide and not an ebb, 
because while there may always be 
retrocessions between the periodic 
waves of progress, the advance, if not 
constant, will always be progressive, 
precisely as the incoming waves grad- 
ually reach higher and higher levels on 
the shore. History has shown, too, that 
the coordination of the human family 
is gradually but surely in the making; 
that when we pass through eras of 
retrocession and discouragement and 
are looking yearningly for signs justi- 
fying optimism, we should consider the 
road already traversed and the hearten- 
ing progress already made, and then 
look ahead. 
Of all the complexities of our po- 
litical ills, the simplified and common 
denominator, just as in the days of our 
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Dreamer, 


Surgeon a 


FOUNDER OF ST. LUKE’S MEDICAL CEN) 


prehistoric ancestors, is the search for 
food and clothing and the other mate- 
rials of life. Were economics the only 
force controlling and directing human 
endeavor, the night in world relation- 
ships would indeed be dark, the dawn 
distant. But fortunately other great 
forces exist which play a progressively 
influential part in civilizing and unit- 
ing mankind, the fields of art and sci- 
ence and the humanities, levellers of 
international barriers, promoters of in- 
ternational agreement and understand- 
ing, blenders of human relationships. 
Just as the music and painting and the 
masterpieces of literature of individual 
nations have become the world’s com- 
mon heritage, just as the art and cul- 
ture of the East and the West have 
become a powerful conjunctive bond 
between them, so the departures and 
developments in science, not only in 
matters of communication and transit 
but in a thousand other ways apart 
from the machinery of war, will con- 


stantly and progressively tend to de- 
stroy the barriers which today sepa- 
rate the human family. 

Of all the future factors of science 
which must inevitably and increasingly 
exert their influence in that direction, 
none can exceed the science of medi- 
cine. For medicine best exemplifies 
the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity: it knows no nationality, no 
politics, no social boundaries; is un- 
confined by religious sect or creed. The 
spirit of the Good Samaritan is increas- 
ingly alive today, exerting its, healing 
influence, rising above prejudice or par- 
tisanship or dogma, soothing, blending, 
waiting, in our strife-ridden world. 

In this spirit was St. Luke’s Inter- 
national Medical Center conceived, es- 
tablished and achieved, and its achieve-: 
ment was due to the initiative, energy 
and vision of one man. If one tried 
to put one’s finger on the quality which 
most impressed itself in one’s daily as- 
sociation and contact with Dr. Teusler, 


A forlorn little story-and-a-half “shanty” hospital was all Dr. Teusler found on arrival. 
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\rchitect--Rudolf Teusler 


YVKYO, ADVANCED JAPANESE PUBLIC HEALTH 


it might be said that it was his inher- 
ent modesty. 

At the ceremony at the official dedi- 
cation of the new Medical Center on 
June 5, 1933, after listening to the 
genuine words of eulogy and personal 
appreciation of himself and his accom- 
plishments contained in the formal 
speeches, he arose to make the briefest 
of impromptu replies, practically dis- 
claiming the high tribute that had been 
paid him on the ground that he him- 
self was but a symbol for the work of 
St. Luke’s. That attitude was charac- 
teristic of his nature. 

Yet how much more than a symbol 
he was, how much the active center 
and driving force and inspiration of 
this great work for suffering humanity. 

@ e e 
R. TEUSLER broke off an in- 
creasingly successful career in the 
United States, with its growing pop- 
ularity and comfortable living, to be- 
come a medical missionary in Japan. 


In Tokyo he found awaiting him a 
dreary little story-and-a-half shack 
barren of equipment. 

When he first saw it, with Bishop 
John McKim of Tokyo, he said noth- 
ing but “Is this all I am to have?” 
and the silent courage with which he 
faced his disappointment brought 
Bishop McKim to the verge of tears. 

As the work grew, in the early years, 
Dr. Teusler’s vision grew until it em- 
braced the broad and spacious program 
of a modern health center, a project 
which was far more visionary forty 
years ago than it is now. 

“He had no large personal resources 
on which he might draw,” his biog- 
raphers recall, “no foundation was 
waiting to put wealth at his command. 
To many of his friends his hopes 
seemed to move in a realm of unreality, 
but they were to find that, as one of 
them put it, ‘he was a dreamer who 
had an eerie way of bringing his 
dreams into the realm of reality’.” “He 


The new St. Luke’s Hospitak as it looked before removal of temporary barracks (right). 


St. Luke’s Hospital has a lofty chapel, one 
of Tokyo’s most beautiful buildings. Gal- 
leries open directly into the wards. 


could do an almost unlimited number 
of things and do them all well,” an- 
other remembers. Before he was 
through he was not only doctor and 
surgeon but director, administrator, 
real estate dealer, contractor, architect. 

One speaks so glibly now of a hos- 
pital or health center, it is hard to 
realize what the lack of them meant. 
Whatever advance Japanese scientists 
and physicians had made in the knowl- 
edge and theory of medicine, Japan 
knew little or nothing of hospitals in 
which the patients’ welfare was the 
prime consideration. There was hardly 
any provision for the care of sick chil- 
dren. Nurses were uneducated and had 
scarcely any training. Public health 
ideas were hardly heard of, and even 
less well known was all that is meant 
by hospital social service. 

Dr. Teusler lived to see the day 
when the Japanese government recog- 
nized his nurses’ training school as the 
first College of Nursing, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation gave it gener- 
ous endowment funds. The time came 
when 1,400 babies were born at St. 
Luke’s in a year, and the hospital was 
so organized that it could watch over 
their health for the first fourteen years 
of thetr lives. 

In the end, he worked himself to 
death, as the book relates, and his final 
concern for the hospital was expressed 
in the words, “‘Let the work go on.” 
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CHURCHMEN IN THE NEWS 


Mr. Willkie (left), shown chatting with Bishop Fred Ingley of Colorado. 


Niles Trammell 


ES with the war news 
for the front pages of news- 
papers all over the United 
States these past few weeks 
has been Wendell L. Willkie. 
The 1940 Republican Presi- 
dential nominee, a firm sup- 
porter of President Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy, visited 
the war fronts of the United 
Nations as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
special emissary. He spent 
scme time in Egypt, Russia 
and China conferring at 
length with Allied leaders 
including Premier Joseph 
Stalin and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Mr. Willkie, a member 
of the law firm of Willkie, Owen, Otis and Bailly in New York City, 
is a communicant of the Church of the Heavenly Rest and a vestry- 
man of historic old Trinity Parish in New York. 

Another Churchman in the news is Niles Trammell, president 
of the National Broadcasting Company, who has become a member 
of the Sponsors Committee of the United Church Canvass and will 
act as chairman of the Radio Committee. He will help direct the 
campaign designed to persuade people to renew their allegiance to 
their church and to give their financial support to united community 
appeals for local churches throughout the country. This effort, 
representing fifteen creeds, Christian and Jewish, will take place 
November 15-December 6 and February 21-March 14. 


SPS) 


Information, Please! 


What races or foreign nationalities 
are represented among the clergy in 
the United States? Mexican and Span- 


ish, Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Negro, 


Filipino, West Indian and, in Honolulu, 
Korean. 


How many native-born clergy are 
there in the Church of India? About 
800. 


What happens when an epidemic, 
measles or flu, for instance, strikes an 
Indian village in Alaska? The mission- 
aries, in addition to their regular duties, 
nurse the whole village, day and night. 
This has happened more ‘than once at 
Fort Yukon, Anvik and elsewhere. 


What difference the Church’s 
work will be caused by the new high- 
way and new air routes in Alaska? Too 
soon to know exactly but certainly the 
long isolation of some places in the in- 
terior will disappear and all contacts 
with the outside will be greatly 
creased for the whole country. 


to 


How large is Alaska, compared with 
continental United States? Alaska has 
one-fifth the area of the states. 


In which countries where there has’ 


been actual fighting does the Episcopal 
Church have work? China, Japan, Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, Alaska, besides Europe, 
where the American Church has had 
seven congregations. 


How many new bishops took office 
in 1942? Nevada, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Philippines, Long Island, Atlanta, Vir- 
ginia (suffragan), and Pennsylvania 
(coadjutor); also a Chinese assistant 
bishop in Shanghai; nine in all. 


How many bishops have assumed 
their office since 1932? Fifty-three. 


Are any of the Negro parishes large? 
In the list of parishes with 1,000 com- 
municants or more, eight are Negro 
churches; four others have from 700 to 
1,000. 


Which dioceses in the United States 
are visited at some time during the year 
by ‘migratory agricultural workers? 
Practically all of them. (See Ii Fares 
the Land, by Carey McWilliams, Little 
Brown, 1942.) 


What is done with the money for- 
merly appropriated for work in Japan? 
Much of it continues to be used to sup- 
port the American missionaries who 
worked in Japan, most of whom are 
still on the mission staff in other coun- 
tries; some of the Japan appropriation 
is used to aid work in other parts of the 
world where funds were inadequate. 
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Organize Laymen’s Work Committee 


Harnessing the man power of the 
Church for constructive work is the 
objective of the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work which 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 


was formally appointed by Presiding 
Bishop Tucker and organized recently. 
Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., of Akron, 
Ohio, was, elected the first chairman. 

Bishop Tucker called the group to- 
gether and placed before it the task 
of coordinating and strengthening the 
Church’s work among laymen. The 
committee is to employ an executive 
director who will have offices at the 
National Council and will function 
under the Presiding Bishop’s Com- 
mittee. 

The committee will sponsor an an- 
nual Corporate Communion of laymen 
throughout the Church on Advent 
Sunday, 1943, and also will sponsor 
a Laymen’s Corporate Gift. 

As constituted the committee in- 
cludes one representative from each of 
the eight provinces; the presidents of 
three national laymen’s organizations 
and one representative from unat- 
tached men’s groups. The personnel 
follows: First province, William H. 
Bulkeley, Hartford, Conn.; second, 
Frank Gulden, New York, N.Y.; third, 
Edwin Hyde, Richmond, Va.; fourth, 
D. Edward Hudgins Greensboro, N.C.; 
fifth, Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., Akron; 
sixth, Jule M. Hannaford, St. Paul, 
Minn.; seventh, George D. Wilson, 
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Houston, Texas; eighth, Wilmer M. 
Hammond, Los Angeles, Cal.; Lay- 
men’s League, Eugene E. Thompson, 
Washington, D.C.; Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, Douglas C. Turnbull, Jr., 
Baltimore; Church Clubs, Judge Oscar 
W. Ehbrhorn, New York; member at 
large, Robert S. Bloomer, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Soldiers or sailors in the armed forces 
will find help in “Prayers for Men in Service,” 
a pamphlet written by chaplains and other 
religious leaders including Presiding Bishop 
Tucker and Bishops Wallace E. Conkling and 
Robert N. Spencer. Pocket size, this little 
booklet is published by Foster and Stewart. 
Buffalo, N.Y., and sells for 10c. 


SOUND 
SUNDAY 
SCHOOL < 

LITERATURE 


For All Age Groups x 


Quarterlies for 
both teacher and 
classes and papers 
for weekly distribu- 
tion. These recognize 
Christ in types and 
prophecy all through 
the Old Testament and \ 
recognize Him as the An- 
titype all through the New 
Testament. 


FREE Sample Pack on Application. 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS, Cleveland, 0. 
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by 
Clifford P. Morehouse 
Editor of The Living Church 


Coming Mid-November 


The author, after attending the enthrone- 
ment of the Archbishop of Canterbury as 
one of four delegates representing the Ameri- 
can Churches, remained for two months to 
study religious and social conditions in war- 
time England, to interview Church leaders, 
and to record for Americans what life is like 
in Britain in the third year of war. Interest- 
ing, too, is the fact that the author went to 
England by bomber and returned on a small 
freighter without convoy. ‘Don’t miss this 
book! Price, $2.06, postpaid 


Dr. Alexander C. Zabriskie 


Missionary - Statesman 
and Pastor 


Says Dr. Franklin, Treasurer of the 
National Council . .. . 


“J have read the proofs of Bishop Lloyd’s ° 
biography and feel it brings out one of the 
Bishop’s strongest characteristics, his ability to 
enlist men in service because of his complete con- 
fidence in their possibilities and their willingness 
to do the right thing. . . . The book contains 
much of interest regarding the history of modern 
missionary work with interesting comments on 
important controversies within the Church.” 


Publication Date, November 5, 1942 
Pre-publication Price, $2.75 
After Publication, $3.00 


Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14 E. 41st St., New York City 
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A panorama of 
Christian Missionary Pioneering 


ANSWERING 
DISTANT CALLS 


Mase. H. ErpMAN, editor 
Volume IV, Creative Personalities Series 


The exciting stories of eighteen creative 
personalities who have been carrying the 
Christian faith to the four corners of the 
world. You will meet the paralyzed Bishop 
Schereschewsky translating the Bible into 
Chinese; William Donald McClure chal- 
lenging witchcraft in the heart of Africa; 
Doctor Ida Scudder searching out patients 
on the Indian roadside; Frank Laubach 
teaching thousands of Filipinos to read; ag- 
ricultural missionary, Brayton Case, feed- 
ing the Chinese Army in Burma _ under 
heavy Japanese fire; Searle Bates coolly 
facing the invading Japanese in Nanking; 
William Caldwell Johnston arbitrating for 
African chieftains; and dozens of other 
thrilling tales of unsung behind-the-lines 
heroism. This book is the result of the 
collaboration of the missionary boards of 
fifteen denominations, working through the 
Student Volunteer Movement. $1.50 


At your bookstore 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 
VVVVVV VVV VVYVVVVVVYV 


THREE CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


For Juniors 


The Spirit of Christmas 


You Have To Believe Unto One of These 
35 cents each, three for $1.00 


Order from E. L. COMMONS 
3026 Vine Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Mrs. C. P. Deems Heads W. A. Board 


New officers for the coming year 
were elected by the executive board 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary at the quar- 
terly meeting held in New York, Octo- 
ber 9-12. 

The new chairman is Mrs. Charles 
P. Deems of Minneapolis. She is serv- 
ing her second three-year term ov the 
board, to which she was elected by the 
Triennial Meeting of the Auxiliary in 
1937 and 1940. She has held a num- 
ber of church offices in the diocese of 
Minnesota. Her husband is dean of St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Donald Carnegie Stevenson, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., is the new vice- 
chairman. Elected by the Triennial 
Meeting in 1940, Mrs. Stevenson was 
formerly president of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in the diocese of Michigan. 

Mrs. George A. Judson, San Antonio, 
Texas, was elected secretary of the 
board, on which she represents the 
women of the Seventh Province, where 
she is also provincial president. 

All officers assumed their duties at 
the close of the October meeting and 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
At a Reasonable Price 


Let FortH help you with your Christmas Gift problem! This year, when 
everything costs more, a year’s subscription to FortH makes an even more 
economical and appropriate gift for friends, men in the Service, for vestry- 


men, Church School teachers and other parish workers. 


Such a gift lasts 


throughout the year and you share the inspiration and profit you derive 


from reading FortH. 


No bother of shopping or wrapping, just fill in names and addresses. 
Attractive announcement cards will be mailed in your name in time for 


Christmas. 


Place your order today! Three subscriptions $2.50, (instead of 


usual $3) or Six subscriptions $5. Remit after the holidays, if you wish. 


Say 


Jorth 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please enter the following 


announcement cards in my name. 


30 


subscriptions to ForTH and mail gift 
1 Send gift cards to me. 
(0 I will send check after Christmas. 


J I enclose 


Mrs. Charles P. Deems 


serve until next October. The board 
considered ways in which women may 
be of assistance in dealing with citizens 
of Japanese parentage now in resettle- 
ment centers, and heard reports of con- 
ditions in China from members of the 
mission staff recently returned on the 
repatriation ship, Gripsholm. Much of 
the session was given to plans for the 
next Triennial Meeting, scheduled for 
October, 1943, in Cleveland. A num- 
ber of discussions especially relating to 
women workers of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States and over- 
seas, and various committee reports on 
finance, education and personnel were 
acted upon. 


Indian girls at St. Mary’s High School, 
Springfield, S. D., found their living quart- 
ers repainted, and many cans of vegetables 
on the pantry shelf ready for winter use. 
This was the volunteer work of several stu- 
dents who stayed at the school through the 
hot summer, washing walls, painting wood- 
work, weeding the garden, canning food. 


Jerome Jones and Fred W. Rice met re- 
cently at Fort Benning, Ga., for the first time 
in thirty-one years. Back in 1911 they were 
roommates at Shattuck, Church school in 
Faribault, Minn. Now they are both lieu- 
tenant colonels. Both married nurses and 
both have two daughters. At Fort Benning, 
before they were sent overseas, each was in 
command of the Second Battalion of his 
regiment. 
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Youth Group Plans Enlarged Program 


At its recent annual meeting in Lon- 
don, Ohio, the National Youth Com- 
mission revised the Youth Rule of 
Life to an all-out pledge to worship 
God every Sunday in His Church; to 
pray daily; to spend a specific amount 
of time each week in devotional read- 
ing; and to give time and money to 
the life and work of the whole Church. 

The Commission endorsed the Pre- 
siding Bishop’s ten-year plan, Forward 
in Service, and recommended that 
schools of prayer for young people be 
conducted in all parishes; that recom- 
mended literature be distributed among 
young people; and that they study one 
or more of the program’s four present 
study emphases: Latin America, A Just 
and Durable Peace, Race Relations, 
and Christian Family Relations. 

It was urged also that young people 
throughout the Church observe at least 
a minute of silent prayer at 6 p.m. for 
an early and Christian peace and that 


each one render definite service either 
in a war relief agency or in some re- 
lief agency in his community. 

The Youth Offering, it was an- 
nounced, is to be divided as follows: 
one-fourth to forward social projects; 
one fourth to furnish a discretionary 
fund for promotional literature; one- 
fourth to be given to the Codéperative 
Movement in China known as Indusco, 
and one-fourth to enable clergy who 
work in camps of evacuated Japanese- 
Americans to aid young Churchmen. 

The meeting was the third annual 
session of the Commission and every 
Province was represented by two 
young people and one adult. Bishops 
Lawrence of Western Massachusetts 
and Quin of Texas presided alternately. 
It is planned to hold the first national 
Youth Convention in connection with 
the General Convention of 1943 in 
Cleveland, unless war restrictions pre- 
vent it. 


152 Parishes Have 100% FORTH Coverage 


More than 152 parishes in all parts of 
the country now are numbered among those 
which have 100% subscription coverage of 
Fortu, the Church’s official national maga- 
zine. And every vestryman in approxi- 
mately 265 parishes is receiving FortTH each 
month. 

Newcomers to the ranks of FortH’s sub- 
scribers who are taking advantage of the 
full year group subscription plan include: 
St. Bartholomew’s, Chicago; St. Paul’s, 
Southington, Conn.; St. Philip’s, Muskogee, 


Okla.; Trinity Church, Columbus, Ohio; 
Grace Church, Ponca City, Okla.; and 
Redeemer, Okmulgee, Okla. Others are 


Christ Church, Waukegan, Ill, and Zion, 
Oconomowoc, Wis., both of which have 
100% vestry subscriptions and St. Paul’s, 
Greensboro, Ala. Other 100% parishes are 


St. James’, West Hartford, Conn., and 
St. James’ of Pittston, Pa. Among 
the 100% vestries are Christ Church, 
Bloomfield and Glen Ridge, N. J., and 


Church of the Resurrection, Philadelphia, 
Pa. A 100% vestry renewal is that of St. 
Anthony’s, Hackensack, N. J. 


Churches renewing their group subscrip- 
tions include: Holy Trinity, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Redeemer, Sayre, Pa.; St. John’s, Wythe- 
ville, Va.; St. James’, Downington, Pa.; 
All Hallows’, Philadelphia, Pa.; Trinity, 
Seattle, Wash.; Grace Church, Okmulgee, 
Okla.; St. Mary’s, Jacksonville, Fla.; St. 
John’s Chapel, Bernardsville, N. J.; St. 
Paul’s, Lansing, Mich.; St. Thomas’ of 
Newark, East Orange, N. J.; St. Luke’s, 
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Marianna, Fla.; Ascension Memorial, Ips- 
wich, Mass.; St. Barnabas’, DeLand, Fla.; 
St. Thomas’, Sioux City, Ia.; St. James’ 
Church School, Wilmington, N. C.;_— St. 
Peter’s, Joplin, Mo.; Christ Church, Joliet, 
ll.; St. Albans’, St. Albans, N. Y.; St. Mat- 
thew’s Cathedral, Dallas, Tex.; St. Paul’s, 
Elko, Nev.; Grace Church, New Bedford, 
Mass.; St. John’s, Franklin, Pa.; Trinity, 
New Haven, Conn.; St. John’s, Wilmington, 
N. C.; Grace Church, Nyack, N. Y.; All 
Saints’, Attleboro, Mass.; and St. Mark’s 
and St. John’s, Rochester, N. Y. 


When Dr. Oliver J. Hart of Boston, was 
elected bishop coadjutor of Pennsylvania, a 
Fort Dix (N. J.) newspaper announced he 
had been elected “coadjuster.” 


NEXT QUARTER SWITCH 10. STANDARDS 


TRUE-TO-THE-BIBLE LESSONS 


@ For the coming Sunday School quarter plan now to 
get Standard’s True-to-the-Bible lesson helps, either 
Closely Graded or Uniform. Children’s helps in attrac- 
Every lesson a Bible lesson. All lessons are 
true to the Bible as God’s revealed Word. Prospectus of 
Closely Graded lessons, actual samples of Uniform lessons 
and big catalogue are free. 
are interested and mention department. Address Desk FO-11. 
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organization to carry on reli- 
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New York State Insurance Dep’t. 

Learn today about this two- 

fold benefit. An invest- 
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SALVATION ARMY 


(A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 
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income. Fo 1 
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ON LIBERAL TERMS 


for the erection or repair of Church 


Buildings, and for refinancing con- 
struction indebtedness. 

Now Available 
AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 


FUND COMMISSION 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


Please state in which you 
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“The Presiding Bishop Commends 


Prayers for Men in Service” 


Written by Army & Navy Chaplains and Others 
Edited by G. A. Cleveland Shrigley 

A 32-page booklet of brief and manly personal 
prayers composed by Bishops Henry St. George 
Tucker, W. E. Conkling, R. N. Spencer; Chaplains 
Sagar, Webster, Rixey, Beebe, Scott, Mathews, 
Thomas, Wheat;. Doctors Wm. T. Heath, E. 
Milner- White, Herbert Booth Smith, and others. 
An ideal gift from church or home to 10 

he (boyy in, Services. ase ee Cc 


At your bookseller or direct from 
FOSTER & STEWART PUBLISHING CORP. 
210 Ellicott Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE ST. JAMES LESSONS 


_ These courses, prepared by a group of teach- 
ing experts under the editorship of Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell and published by St. James Church 
without profit, are now being printed. 

Pupil’s Work Book for all courses, 45 cents; 
Teacher’s Manual for Courses I, I, and III, 35 
cents; and for Courses IV, V, VI, VII, 55 cents. 
Order from: 

The Secretary, St. James Church School 
865 Madison Avenue New York City 


UNIFORM GRADED LESSONS 
Every Lesson a Bible Lesson 


A tested, satisfactory curriculum for Church 
Schools with all grades from Primary to 
adult using the same lessons. 

Free samples to Sunday School officials. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 


129 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


ESTMENTS 
for CLERGY and CHOIR 
ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES 


MATERIALS BY THE YARD. TAILORING 
Send for owr new Oatalogue 


J2M. TALL, ING. fo eee Avene 
American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for Jas. Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England 


Airplane Plants Boom Sedate Baltimore 
(Continued from page 19) 


same land soon will spring up a church. 

Up the highway from the Estates 
is the Stansbury Manor area, where 
many of the management people of the 
plant are living. These are multiple 
dwellings of red brick and stone, co- 
lonial in feeling, heavily shaded, some 
of them backing right up to little inlets 
and bays that mark the shores of the 
Middle River. 

Directly across the highway from 
the Estates, and exactly seven-tenths 
of a mile from both ends of the Stans- 
bury area, is the site of the church 
building. Close to the road,_ the 
church will accommodate about 200 
worshippers and will be easily turned 
into a community house with the 
chancel as a stage. There will be a 
room for the children, a kitchen, and a 
vesting room. Only 24 by 48 feet in 
all, the building will cost less than 
$5,000 and will resemble in appearance 
the houses of the Estates area. Appli- 
cation for priorities was sent to the 
War Production Board before Labor 
Day, and when approval is received 
the church can be built. 

This is the way the program will 
work out: The Diocese of Maryland 
is to provide the church. The Na- 
tional Council’s special Committee on 
Work in Industrial Defense Areas will 


‘neither shall they learn war any more.” 


So prophesied Isaiah 700 years before Christ. 
So declared a great number of persons in 1918. 
So must all people resolve now. 


Observe ARMISTICE DAY at the 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


EPISCOPAL PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


November 11th and 12th 
Race Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rr. Rev. WM. APPLETON LAWRENCE, presiding 


All] interested persons welcome. 


Write for information and reservations. 


EPISCOPAL PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


9 East 94th Street 
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New York, N. Y. 


provide funds for a clergyman’s salary, 
housing and other expenses. The 
building will be a community church 
in one sense: it will be the only church 
within the Stansbury Manor-Estates 
area. But the services will be those 
of the Episcopal Church, and the 
clergyman will be an Episcopalian. 

This clergyman will have three dis- 
tinct jobs to do, according to the 
Larger Parish plan. First, he will pro- 
vide services of worship according to 
the Prayer Book. Second, he will ar- 
range special services, such as baptism, 
confirmation:,.and others,for. Episcopa- 
lians who live in other parts of the 
housing project and do not attend his 
church regularly. Third, he will pro- 
vide such pastoral ministrations as he 
can for the non-Episcopalians. 

Non-Episcopalians who live in the 
Stansbury Manor-Estates area may 
join the congregation of the Episcopal 
Church and become active workers in 
it without giving up membership in 
their own communion. At the same 
time, Episcopalians who may live 
outside the range of the Episcopal 
Church may associate fully with the 
nearest congregation but call on the 
Episcopal clergyman for services. 

The Episcopal clergyman will re- 
ceive the names of all Episcopalians 
from other clergy in the project and 
will give the names of non-Episcopa- 
lians in his congregation to ministers 
of their respective communions. 

There are now about 2,500 persons 
living in the Manor and the Estates 
combined. While no exact figures are 
available on the Estates, the Rev. Guy 
E. Kagey of Cockeysville, Md., who 
has done considerable visiting in the 
area, reports that about 15 per cent of 
the Manor people are Episcopalians. 
For these 2,500 persons the Church 
will provide regular services. But that 
isn’t the entire picture at all. Bishop 
Helfenstein, Bishop Powell and other 
Maryland Church leaders feel certain 
that much of the work must be of a 
recreational nature, particularly with 
young people. 

Leaders are not making any predic- 
tions about the future of the project. 
It is an emergency project, but they 
hope it will not be abandoned when 
peace comes. 
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Religious Pictures 
Beautifully Colored 


Suitable for Christmas Cards—Church 
Announcements—Calendars 
Special Folders 


Also CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CALENDARS and PRAYER CARDS 
in full color 
Quality of reproductions exceptional. 
Samples and catalogue on request. 


BARTON -COTTON, Inc. 
1517 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


THE EPISCOPAL DEACONESS HOUSE 
IN LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
would welcome returned missionaries and ladies 
seeking a home atmosphere. For further informa- 
tion apply to Deaconess Laura, 542 S. Boyle 

Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


THE CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF THE PACIFIC 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


BRECK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


(Episcopal) An accredited College Preparatory 
Day and Boarding School, Grades 1 through 8 
and High School. Christian Education paramount 
issue. Small classes. Boys taught how to study. 
20 athletic sports, 22 activities. No extra charge 
for horseback riding, crew, choir, band, etc. Sum- 
mer camp. Tuition. Day School, $200, $240, $295; 
Boarding, $595, $680. 
CHESTER H. DESROCHERS, Headmaster 
2477 Como Ave. W., St. Paul, Minn. 


U.S. NEEDS NURSES 


The Hospital of Saint Barnabas and the Uni- 
versity of Newark offer a full course in 


NURSING 


to qualified High School graduates. 
Class enters February 3, 1943. Enroll now. 
Apply to Director of Nursing, Hospital of 
Saint Barnabas, 685 High St., Newark, N. J. 
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Drop us a card today and get started on an all year round 
business that will make you money, We give big discounts 
on leading religious items of Bible Story Books — Bibles 
and Testaments — beautiful Plaques and Mottoes — 
Christmas and Everyday Greeting Cards, etc. New free 
catalog of supreme money-makers is ready for the ask- 
ge ing. Write today! cawrence E. Strobel & Co. 

{11 E. 5th St., Dept. B-4, Cincinnati, 0. 


NTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET C : 
2nd Street, N.Y. C. 


For Choirs, Choral Groups 


Graduation 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1128 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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Rural America Rolls Up 
Sleeves 


(Continued from page 15) 


anese residents in recent months is of 
particular concern to the Church in 
connection with its rural work. These 
people, largely from rural sections, 
have been transferred by the thousands 
into other rural sections of near-by 
states. Prior to this evacuation the 
Church’s work among the Japanese in 
the Dioceses of California and Olym- 
pia was among its strongest missionary 
activities. 

To meet the challenge of the rural 
field the Church, through its depart- 
ment of domestic missions, is: striving 
to obtain more and better trained 
clergy for the rural ministry; training 
men in the seminaries for this work; 
sponsoring diocesan, regional and na- 
tional conferences on the Church and 
rural life; helping rural clergy to 
realize the importance of their field; 
assisting bishops and clergy to make 
surveys of their areas; and trying to 
stimulate interest in the Church in 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
since these graduates in future times 
will work closely with rural folk. 


W. C. Sturgis Dies 


Dr. William Codman Sturgis, former Edu- 
cational Secretary of the Department of 
Missions of the National Council, died at his 
home in New York recently. He was 79 
years old. 

A member of the Board of Missions prior 
to the organization of the National Council, 
Pr. Sturgis was associated with the National 
Church from 1917 to 1927. He was a lecturer 
at the College of Preachers, Washington, 
from 1929 to 1931, and was warden of St. 
Martin’s House, Bernardsville, N. J., from 
1934 to 1937. 

Formerly a popular missionary speaker, 
Dr. Sturgis’ book, ‘““A Church Awake,” was 
regarded as one of the most effective books 
on missionary motive and enterprise ever 
published by the Church. 


Provocative editorials from The Christian 
Century by Charles Clayton Morrison, editor, 
have been reprinted in book form under the 
title, The Christian and the War (Willett, 
Clark and Co., 37 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago, 145 pages, $1.50). Starting with 
the topic, ‘The Dilemma of Conscience,” the 
ten chapters conclude with one which asks 
“What Then Shall a Christian Do?” 


A Bible for 
Wartime Reading 


For its message of hope and inspiration, 
during these dark days of war—read the 
Bible. And today understand the Bible as 
never before, in this famous American 
translation: the clear language of today, 
rather than the obscure wording of the 
16th century. At bookstores. 


Pocket-Size NEW TESTAMENT, For the 
Oy at camp or at sea. $1.00. 


THE COMPLETE BIBLE. Including the 14 
books of the Apocrypha. 1332 pages. 
Cloth, $3.00; Leather, $5.00. 
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The University of Chicago Press 
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same time? Not at all—not when you read 
“A Gift That Lives?’ That’s the title of a 
little book which has brought peace of mind 
and freedom from worry to thousands of men 
and women. You too may find in its pages 
just the Plan for you. Find out how you can 
receive an American Bible Society check 
regularly as long as you live—how you can 
at the same time further the work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. 

Annuity Agreements of the American Bible 
Society have proven a sound program for 
nearly 100 years and they stand today as 
firm and strong as ever. 

Every Christian should learn all the facts. 
Send for the booklet “A Gift That Lives?” 
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American Bible Society, 1 
Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
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FREE 


if you act at once! 


a splendid, helpful 64- page 
booklet, Letters to Laymen, by 
the late Presiding Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Charles P. Anderson 


. if you act at once, taking 
advantage of our special intro- 
ductory offer for THE Livinc 
CuHuRcH—1l1 weeks for only 
$1.00. 


You know Bishop Anderson’s 
Letters to Laymen—his splen- 
did advice to warden, vestry- 
man, treasurer, choirmaster, 
and others. And you know 
THE Livinc CuurRCcH, the only 
one of your Church maga- 
zines that gives you complete 
news coverage week after 
week throughout the year. 


Your rector will recommend 
both. Ask him about them! 


And send your $1.00 today, 
using the coupon below. 


Get the next 11 important is- 
sues of THE Livinc CHURCH. 
Keep informed in these diffi- 
cult times. And get Bishop 
Anderson’s excellent booklet 
free. 


Che Libing Church 
742 North Fourth Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Enclosed find $1.00. Please enter me at 
once to receive an 11-week introductory sub- 
scription to THe Livinc CHurcH, and send 


me my free copy of Bishop Anderson’s Let- 
ters to Laymen. 


17 Sie EIT Oe) ce 
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Build New World—Sayre 


The world is what it is today because “we 


so-called Christians either have not funda- 
mentally believed in what Christ believed in 
and taught, or else have not been willing to 
give our lives for our beliefs,” says the Hon. 
Francis B. Sayre, Churchman and former 
High Commissioner of the Philippines. 
Writing in-a manual prepared by the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement to help in the 
observance of Men and Missions Sunday, 
November 15, Mr. Sayre declares that we 
have tried to build in the West a civilization 
primarily based on materialism. 

“Christians,” he says, “must burn away 
the pessimism and disillusionment of the 
present world with glad new hope based upon 
a reasonable and reassuring faith; impart to 
individuals and to little groups a burning 
and personal faith upon which to build; and 
with God’s help, set about building a New 
World. To win the peace there is only one 
single way that is practicable. That is to 
build the New World on the fundamentals 
that Christ taught. Only that kind of world 
can last.” 

e ee 

Through the Department of State, the Na- 
tional Council has been informed that Dr. 
H. B. Taylor is in good health at Anking, 
Anhwei, in occupied China. Dr. Taylor is in 
charge of St. James’ Hospital, Anking, and 
has been active in work with refugees, as 
well as in the care of sick and wounded, both 
civilian and military. 


FORTH QUIZ 


Answers to questions on page 3 


1. Africa, Middle East, Russia, 
China, Siberia, Alaska. Page 28. 


2. Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard. Page 14. 


3. Great Country. Page 22. 


4. American soldiers representing 


the U. S. around the world. Page 12. 
5. A water-buffalo. Page 12. 
6. Three. Page 20. 


7. Dr. Rudolf Teusler, founder St. 
Luke’s Medical Center, Tokyo. Page 


26. 


8. Approximately 6,000. Page 6. 
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Church 


Tee ASHBY CHURCH KALENDAR 
for. 1943 marks its fiftieth year of — 
service to the Episcopal Church. 
No other Kalendar has its beauti- 
ful, distinctive features and spec- 
ial headings for your own church. 
You will find the distribution of 
this Church Kalendar both profit- 
able and helpful to your Church. 
It is a remarkably effective and 


churchly means for societies to 
raise funds to further their work. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 
Send 25 cents for sample copy of 
1943 Church Kalendar—postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY -Box1561-ERIE, PA. 


witH 
AR “puBtisHED 

5 OF THE CHURCH 
CAL COLORS _ 


ND. 
THE ONLY KALEI 
DAYS AND SEASON 


YEAR JN PROPER LITURGI 


are both, Editon 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 
Clerical Altar and 


| Vestments Communion Linens 
Inquiries invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CLERGY and CHOIR 


Vestments 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Scarves, 
Albs, Chasubles, Maniples, Cloaks, 
Academic Hoods, Birettas, Caps 
“Quality—fairly priced’’ 
1837. Vestment Makers 105 Years 1942 


131 EAST 23R0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
y—— FOLDING CHAIRS—, 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full 

Upholstered Seat and Form-Fitting Back. 

Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. $21.50 dz. 
REDINGTON COMPANY 

Dept. 34 Scranton, Pa. 


INC. 


o» CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + BMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ¢ STOLES ¢ VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN co 


B2t-25 A PHILADELP™ ac 


FORTH—November, 1942 


The Parables 


Told to the People 
by Jesus of Nazareth 


With drawings by Baldridge 


Jesus’ imperishable stories (King James 
Version) are given their loveliest setting 
in a book that will be cherished by every- 
one. Lavishly illustrated in full color and 
black and white. Just published. $2.50. 


Redemption and Revelation 
By H. Wheeler Robinson 


A major theological work in the classical tradition. “Brushes off the dust 
which gathers around conventional terms. A fascinating combination of 
critical learning and insight.’—Prof. James Moffatt. $3.00. 


® 
Coming in mid-November 
Volume V in A History of the Expansion of Christianity, 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette 
entitled 


The Great Century 


in the Americas, Australasia and Africa. 
$3.50 


A Primer for Teachers 
By Margaret Slattery 


Just the book for untrained, volunteer Sunday 
school teachers, giving them a clear, simple 
introduction to the goals and methods of reli- 
gious education. $1.25. 


Giectin Europe 


Today 
By Adol ph Keller 


A comprehensive account of the religious prob- 
lems of Europe. “Far more than a report; it is 
rather the utterance of a prophet of God. 
Everyone should read it who would understand 
the plight of the European churches.’ —Church- 
man. $3.00. 


The Place Where 


Thou Standest 
By Paul Scherer 


Acclaimed as 1942’s finest sermon volume. 
25 sermons by the well-known New York 
preacher. $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS « Publishers ¢ 125th Anniversary 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers.of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and 
Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place 


New York 


FORWARD MOVEMENT GUIDES 


Forward Into jj 


All the World 


the 
A Guide w by 
har the Church's Mita 
Henson I 


NUMBER 1 


A Better 
;conomic Order 


A Chistian “Approach 


Sristian 
Worship 


end Corporate 
Perso 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SHARON 


I. Forwarp Into ALL THE 
Wortp. The Church’s Mission 
and Why. 24 pages. 


2. My Own Steps Forwarb. 
The way to personal disciple- 


ship. Third Edition, enlarged 


with new matter, 32 pages. 


3. A BerTER Economic ORDER. 
A Christian approach to the 


social problem. 32 pages. 


4. Curistian Worsuip, Per- 
SONAL AND CoRPORATE. A won- 


derful explanation. 32 pages. 


&- For THos—E Wuo Mourn. A 
triumphant Christian message 
on facing death and bereave- 


ment. 28 pages. 


G6. Come To ConFirmaTion. A 
clear and convincing approach 


to Confirmation. 32 pages. 


7. Gop Wits Unity. A rea- 
soned plea for Christian Unity 
with some account of progress 


made thus far. 32 pages. 


8. Overcomine Our Fears. A 
manuscript given to the For- 
ward Movement by a famous 
author and psychologist, in his 
desire to help thousands. 48 


pages. 


9. THE OrFices oF INsTRUC- 
TION. The two offices from the 
Book of Common Prayer, in 
large type, convenient for Con- 
firmation classes and special 


services. 24 pages. 


oc per Single Copy 


20c per Dozen 


